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NAPOLEON : A FALSE NOTE IN HISTORY 

Edmund Burke once said that the French had shown them- 
selves the ablest architects of ruin that had hitherto existed in 
the world, and went on to prophesy (it was of course, before 
Napoleon had ever been heard of) that out of the anarchy of 
their Revolution would arise a military despotism inspired by 
some popular general. In 1804, when the then First Consul 
was crowned Emperor, this prophecy was recalled in England, 
as the reports came across the channel of the fulsome adulation 
associated with the event. One phrase current was "God made 
Napoleon and then rested," which drew the sneer from Nar- 
bonne, former minister of war under Louis XVI: "It would 
have been better if God had rested sooner." Another saying 
described Bonaparte as "The Messenger of God," "and," said 
Joseph Le Maistre, "nothing is more true. Bonaparte came 
straight from heaven like a thunderbolt." This mot of Le Mais- 
tre falls especially apt to-day, the beginning of the period which 
marks the centennary of the decline and fall of Napoleon, for 
it unerringly suggests the still unanswered query : What is the 
true historic value of this meteoric character? 

There is a steadily growing class of students of history to 
whom it seems that the annalists and commentators have given 
Napoleon greater space than he deserves or than is desirable for 
the stability and effectiveness of history itself. The man is 
unique among the so-called "great" in that he left absolutely 
nothing behind him which materially advanced the cause of 
mankind. The vanity and selfishness of personal ambition con- 
trolled him, and his conquests passed away in the smoke of de- 
feated egoism. That is all there really is to him, and, because 
of this disastrous limitation, worn-out Europe sent him to St. 
Helena and saw that he stayed there until he died. Yet he is 
treated as if he were not merely a serious but an important 
factor in the evolutionary processes which govern the develop- 
ment of society. 

It must, naturally, be at once admitted that every argument 
as to the importance or unimportance of an historical character 
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or deed must be viewed through the light of a given conception 
of what history is. If it is simply a narration of facts, this comet 
of a season certainly has a place there as a fact. If, however, it 
is more than this ; if it is the philosophy of human events as well 
as the narration of them, then Bonaparte's claim for place de- 
pends upon the nature aud character of that philosophy. 
Lowell says that "history is clarified experience," which 
obviously means that its value lies in showing the continuity 
and interdependence of events, and in so correlating them as to 
give preponderance to progress as the commanding idea and 
result. If this be true, then the Corsican must be excluded. 
On the other hand, it may be pressed that if history is clarified 
experience, then its records must decide both the good and the 
bad, because the one is a natural outcome of having experienced 
the other and having obeyed the warning which it gives ; that, 
in this instance, there is taught by the ancient "Law of Op- 
posites" what magnificent possibilities lie in the proper con- 
servation of energy and ambition. Do such views as these last 
fit into life as one knows it? Mistakes are mentioned but they 
are not dwelt upon, while the successive steps of advancement 
are. Moreover, it has been proved of doubtful expediency to 
attempt to obtain virtue out of negative deductions. 

In the restless state of society to-day the world needs more 
than ever that science and philosophy should aid her honestly in 
establishing true values, and in avoiding fictitious ones. The 
tendency of everybody is to seek out an ideal, and, under its 
influence, to form character and to solve important issues. Each 
succeeding age looks to the ages gone before for inspiration. 
As history must teach perfect continuity, so it must avoid any- 
thing which is spurious, for nations and individuals depend not 
only upon historical facts but upon the proper application of 
them. The great questions to be solved to-day need strong 
men and women who take as their motto something like that 
other of Lowell's sayings : "There is no genius without a pro- 
ductive power that continues forever operative." 

It calls for no acute powers of observation to see that it is a 
human characteristic to worship spectacular display and to be 
slow in acknowledging that true greatness is evolved only 
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through moral and intellectual agencies, though if there is one 
thing the continuity of history should teach above all else it is 
the error of the one and the truth of the other. And is it not 
directly due to this trait that bulky volumes are devoted to a 
Napoleon whilst mere pages suffice for a Galileo, a Stephenson, 
a Harvey, or a Rousseau ? Conservatism, a negligible quality in 
many respects, is rarely, if ever, prompt in giving way to advanced 
thinking, and principles ahead of the times fall flat and are mis- 
construed, even as a tour de force claims at once serious attention 
and appreciation. So it is that this "thunderbolt," this self- 
serving if brilliant egoist, ruled despotically in his time, and 
comes down to this era still crowned with an indefensible halo. 
His personality, his aims, and his career are all essentially 
morbid ; Emerson and Harriet Martineau get at the true root of 
the whole matter when the first said "He did all that in him lay 
to live and thrive without moral principle," and the latter, "A 
man dishonorably distinguished from the humblest servant of 
the race who has ministered to its real good." 

In 1 791 the problem of national defence began to occupy the 
attention of France, for the apparently defenceless condition 
of a country at war with itself attracted the cupidity of the 
Powers, but the time soon came when the war, begun for self- 
preservation, was waged as earnestly and even more energetically 
for conquest. Austrian Flanders, Holland and the whole left 
bank of the Rhine came into French occupation in 1794 and 
activities passed over to the right bank. So that when Napoleon, 
at the age of twenty-seven, was named commander-in-chief of 
the army of Italy, he was the product of times in which the 
animal in man was developed at the expense of nearly every- 
thing else. It must be admitted, though, that the young 
conqueror of Italy is much more attractive than the relentless 
searcher after glory of a later period. It was the man that 
yet gave promise of good things to come who said "I should 
like the era of representative government to be dated from 
my time," but the man was the fulfilment of Burke's melan- 
choly prophecy who afterwards uttered "My power depends 
on my glory, and my glory on my victories. My power 
would fall were I not to support it by new victories. Con- 
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quest has made me what I am and conquest alone can main- 
tain me." 

The author of the treaty with Austria at Campo Formio in 
1797 and the framer of the Cisalpine Republic seems more in- 
genuous, more the true soldier and statesman than the con- 
querer of Austerlitz and the dictator of the peace of Tilsit. 
While the Egyptian campaign was not creditable to Napoleon, 
either in design or execution, it was not until 1803 that there 
was reason to conclude that he was too fond of war. That year 
marked the beginning of a bestial craving after power and 
empire, and of a not less than insane scheme to harmonize 
under one rule many different nationalities, as far apart in 
speech, manners, and sympathies as east and west. In 1803 
England broke the peace of Amiens, and from that day forward 
fear and hatred of this great trans-Channel neighbor obsessed 
the First Consul, spurring him on to possess a position in the 
politics of Europe which would be absolute and invincible. Up 
to then it might have been predicted of him that he would de- 
velop salutary self-restraint and, with this, a good influence over 
the nation he ruled, but now the "Corsican bandit" threw off 
his mask, and from 1803 to 181 5 the world was treated to the 
most morbid spectacle recorded in the pages of history. There 
was absolutely nothing real in it. Austerlitz, Eylau, Jena, the 
Peninsular and Spanish campaigns, Wagram and the Russian 
campaign suggest a weird and mystic splendor which, as it un- 
folds in the tragic sequence of Leipsic, Elba, Waterloo, and St. 
Helena, tolls forth, in mournful cadence, a requiem for the 
mutability of all things founded on selfish hopes and passions. 
One almost hears in solemn tones, the words of the Psalmist : 
"For the wind passeth over it and it is gone and the place 
thereof shall know it no more." 

One thing which stands out with shocking distinctness in all 
this wretched story is Napoleon's treatment of Pope Pius VII. 
There is a heartless sacrilege about it which, of itself, shows a 
man sigularly small and utterly destitute of generous sentiments. 
From the negotiation of the Concordat in 1801, Bonaparte had 
his eyes upon the Papal States, and, little by little, he began to 
encroach upon the Pope's authority. In 1809 the states were 
14 
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seized, and the brave old Pontiff, always fighting for the right 
with all his strength and against terrific odds, was imprisoned at 
Savona, where he remained for three years until transferred to 
Fountainbleau. This scandalous aggression partly caused that 
patriotic uprising of the Spaniards which helped so much to 
bring about Napoleon's collapse, for, outside of its devotion to 
the Church of Rome, Spain loved this fine old man. He had 
refused to countenance the Emperor's Continental system of 
blockade against England, which was adding daily to the im- 
poverishment of Europe, and splendidly humane as he was, he 
had excoriated the imperial conqueror for the useless loss of 
life which had desecrated each of his battlefields. Nor in this 
sentiment was he alone, for it is said that Marshal Lannes, as he 
lay dying on the bloody plain of Essling, cursed his commander 
to his face for the self-same reason. 

Well might the good Pope and the brave Lannes hurl an- 
athema at the Emperor Napolean Bonaparte. While the final 
scene in the drama of his life was being enacted at St. Helena, 
exhausted Europe was experiencing a reaction, the various 
stages of which were but so many heart-rending efforts at re- 
habilitation. For it is to be borne in mind that during this entire 
regime everything was frowned upon which could develop and 
spread general resourcefulness. Liberty of the press was un- 
known, and literature and literary men and women were dis- 
couraged, as was notably instanced in the cases of Chateau- 
briand and Madame de Stael, both of whom were banished from 
Paris. Men of high ideals and purposes, in connection with 
the amelioration of society, were ridiculed. Therefore, when 
the end came to these artificial conditions, the people who had 
lived under them were thrown back upon themselves with 
nothing tangible to grasp, and the result was a profound pro- 
vincialism and lazy devotion to traditions which had been all but 
destroyed. Bismarck did much to change this state of things, 
and it is now gradually disappearing, but when Napoleon was 
removed, there was little if anything present to dispel the political 
lethargy everywhere apparent. Europe had become a chess- 
board on which the smooth Czar Alexander of Russia, the wily 
Austrian Metternich, and the able but corrupt Talleyrand 
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gambled for points. Talleyrand's play for the remaking of the 
shattered world was the greatest and most sincere, but, after all, 
it was only a game, and humanity was too tired out by that 
which had just been closed to be much affected by another. 

The reaction was distinguished mainly by an intellectual 
movement, fine but sadly subjective. In philosophy, between 
1 81 2 and 1 82 1, Hegel published all but one of his works, practi- 
cally founding that highly idealistic school which holds, among 
other doctrines, that nature is the self-development of thought 
and thought is nature becoming conscious of itself. Schopen- 
hauer published his chief work in 1 8 1 9 in which, with pessimistic 
bent, is set forth the view that will is the essential and funda- 
mental force in men and in nature. In music Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Liszt, and Chopin sounded those marvelous strains which 
so rarely tell of beauty aside from sadness. In letters much the 
same trait is found in Byron, Heine, and Lamartine. 

Some might say that, if the Napoleonic era produced an in- 
tellectual development such as this, history is right in treating it 
at length, but here, again, is the illogical deducing of the positive 
from a negative. It is not the calamity through which the mind 
lives that is to be dilated upon ; what is to be contemplated is 
the growth of the receptive and adaptive faculties in spite of the 
calamity. The test is : Has Bonaparte contributed anything 
directly to the sum of experience? Does social growth owe 
anything directly to him? And the answer is: all he has left 
behind consists of a military system and a code. The former is 
of doubtful permanent value ; the latter, compiled entirely by 
great men of the time, was enforced or withheld as suited the 
Emperor. 

If one looks through the story of the past it will be impossible 
to find just such another case as this. Julius Caesar did things 
the effect of which lasted well into ages to come. War with 
him was not an insensate scheme for conquest merely ; it had a 
legitimate political purpose. So with Charlemagne. Rude as 
his time was, he builded his empire with the grand idea of 
making it a bulwark of the Christian religion, and to this he was 
consistent both in his aims and his deeds. When he came to 
the gates of Rome to be crowned, Leo III received him with 
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open arms, and when the Pope later placed the crown upon his 
head all the Romans shouted "Long life and victory to Charles 
Augustus, crowned by God the great and pacific Emperor of 
the Romans." What a contrast between this conqueror of the 
Eternal City and that of the nineteenth century! The empire 
of Charlemagne has passed away, but his achievement in terri- 
torially securing Christian Europe remains. Louis XI, with all 
his faults, found France discordant and dissipated by rebellious 
vassals, and he made of her a great and united kingdom, owing 
allegiance to but one ruler. Cromwell, dictator though he was, 
governed England sanely at a crucial period, and left behind him 
ideas of national cohesion which his country has never forgotten 
and will never forget. Warren Hastings, Lord Clive, and Mira- 
beau, notwithstanding weakness and failures, have each given 
something durable, something linking itself into the great, rest- 
less, indefinable future. 

These men belong to the philosophy of history. Napoleon, 
the absolute poseur, belongs only to its chronology. 

H. Merian Allen. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



